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the windows and the streets, crying and screaming in 
ecstasy, and the Marylanders were the first at the Tay¬ 
lor House. They had policed the town, seized the ware¬ 
houses and magazines of supplies and put guards over 
them before others got up, so that when Ewell's commis¬ 
sary came up, an immense quantity of everything useful 
to an army was turned over to him intact, except of 
course some things retained by the Marylanders, who were 
entitled to salvage and took it! Lieut.-Col. Edwin R. 
Dorsey was wounded as he charged singly and alone a 
squad of Union soldiers in a side street He was the 
only man of the command hit during the day. 

The Marylanders went into camp four miles north of 
the town on the valley pike, and next day, the 26th, 
marched into Martinsburg, There they were engaged 
for two or three days collecting stores left by Banks, and 
then rejoined the main army near Charlestown. While 
there General Stetmrt with the First Maryland and two 
batteries drove the enemy from Bolivar Heights, which 
he occupied, but evacuated after a few hours and went 
into camp at Halltown. The next morning at daylight 
the army took the retrograde. Gen. Charles S. Winder, 
the Marylander, had been sent to the other side of the 
Shenandoah to take Loudoun Heights and demonstrate 
from there on Harper's Ferry, which he did. Every¬ 
thing was done to make the enemy understand that the 
Confederates proposed crossing the Potomac at Harper’s 
Ferry, and moving down in the rear to take Washington. 
When Winder recrossed to join the army, then in retreat, 
he found the First Maryland alone just moving out of 
camp, having received no order of march. It had no 
brigade. Winder at once directed Colonel Johnson to 
report to him and gave him the position of honor, the rear 
guard, and thus they moved up the valley—the Stonewall 
brigade the rear guard of the army, the First Maryland 
the rear guard of the Stonewall brigade. 
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Jackson’s movement had accomplished Lee’s object in 
ordering it. It deranged and temporarily broke up Mc¬ 
Clellan's campaign on Richmond. It was plain that no 
grand strategy could be carried out with such an erratic, 
eccentric, unaccountable, uncontrollable character as 
Stonewall interfering, intercepting, and meddling all 
the time. 

While Jackson was at Charlestown, Harry Gilmor, the 
most daring of scouts, operating in Hardy county west 

of the Alleghanies, reported to him that Fremont with a 
large army was moving rapidly south, with the evident 
intention of cutting him off at Strasburg. Scouts from 
east of the Blue Ridge kept him fully advised of the 
movements of Shields, who was hurrying by forced 
marches to Front Royal. Front Royal is about twelve 
miles from Strasburg. Through this gap between Fre¬ 
mont and Shields, Jackson was to make his escape. He 
had five thousand prisoners and three thousand captured 
wagons, making a column ten miles long. He pushed 
his spoils ahead, and when he reached Strasburg Fremont 
was three miles to his right and Shields twelve miles to 
his left at Front Royal In fact, Shields’ cavalry was on 
the road parallel to the pike and only three miles dis¬ 
tant. Jackson hurried Charles Winder and the Stonewall 
brigade up to meet Fremont Winder sent orders to 
Colonel Johnson that if charged by cavalry he must take 
to the fences on the sides of the pike. The Maryland 
rear guard covered that critical movement and were the 
last to cross the burning bridges. Clear of his flanking 
enemies, with all of them behind him, Jackson stretched 
himself up the valley in a seventy-mile race, Fremont 
closing in behind, and Shields pushing up the Luray, or 
Page valley on the east, parallel to Jackson’s line of 
march. If the two Federal armies could out-march Jack- 
son and throw themselves across the Confederate retreat, 
Jackson must be ground up between Fremont with forty 
thousand men and Shields with eight thousand. Fre- 
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tnont was a dashing and imprudent soldier and Shields a 
headlong Irishman. Fremont’s cavalry was commanded 
by Sir Percy Wyndham, an Englishman, a soldier of for¬ 
tune, who had served under Garibaldi with Maj. Robi- 
deau Wheat of Wheat’s battalion. 

Fremont mounted a considerable force of infantry in 
wagons, and with them supporting his cavalry pushed 
and harassed Jackson day and night. The Union cav¬ 
alry became very bold. They rode over the Confederate 
guns and over Confederate cavalry when it pleased them. 
Ashby and Steuart were in command of the cavalry, and 
they determined to give Sir Percy a lesson. On the 5th 
of June, Jackson turned from the main turnpike, south to 
Stanton, toward Port Republic, east of the Shenandoah 
and west of the Blue Ridge, where he could head off both 
Fremont and Shields, and if necessary, dodge through a 
gap in the mountains and hold the gap against their com¬ 
bined force. During the next day, the 6th, Sir Percy 
pressed on the Confederate cavalry rear, but Ashby, as 
crafty as an Indian, drew a to an ambuscade, and 

captured him and his leading squadron, dispersing the 
rest. This taught the Union general some caution, and 
he began to perceive that Jackson's retreat was not a 
flight, but was strategy. 

Late in the afternoon Ashby in person reported to Gen¬ 
eral Ewell that the wagon brigade had pushed far ahead 
of the infantry, and if the general would give him a few 
regiments, he would capture the whole gang of this four- 
wheeled cavalry. Ewell gave him the First Maryland, 
the Forty-fourth and Fifty-eighth Virginia. The First 
Maryland was, as usual, in the rear, and, therefore, when 
the command was faced about, was entitled to the right of 
the line. “Always next the enemy, ” they claimed— 
“in front going toward him, behind going from him." 
When, therefore, by countermarching they were thrown 
in the rear, they lost their post of honor. Colonel John¬ 
son that morning had dressed himself in a new uniform, 
little worn, glittering with gold lace and the three stars of 
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his rank and had ridden ahead to talk to General Jackson 
about the condition of his command and apply for some 
detached service, where he could rest and receive recruits 
from the Marylanders then flocking to Virginia. He 
was reduced to seven companies and two hundred and 
seventy-five rifles. The time of two companies had ex¬ 
pired and that of a third, Company C, would expire on 
June 17th. Jackson heard all this and assented to it 
cordially, and then said, “Colonel, I can't let you go on 
detached service at this time. Go and select a good 
camp, drill your men three times a day, and you'll draw 
recruits as soon as they know where to find you." All 
this was incontrovertible, but Jackson’s drill did not 
tend to replenish depleted ranks. He drilled that regi¬ 
ment in three battles in the next three days and in ten in 
the next thirty! Colonel Johnson, however, galloped 
back to his command as fast as he could, and on his 
arrival found it moving rearward, First Maryland far¬ 
thest from the enemy, in the rear. 

It was about sundown, and as they moved across an 
open field, he broke from his place in column and pushed 
on to get parallel to the Fifty-eighth Virginia, the leading 
regiment, the Forty-fourth Virginia next. Ewell and 
Ashby were riding at the head of the Fifty-eighth, Ashby’s 
dark face afire with enthusiasm. His hair and head 
were as black as a crow and his beard grew close up to 
his black eyes, until he looked like a Bedouin chief. He 
was pointing out the positions and topography, swinging 
his arm right and left. 44 Look at Ashby enjoying him¬ 
self," said the Maryland colonel to Adjutant Ward riding 
by his side. They pushed across the open field and en¬ 
tered the wood. The evening sun was shooting its hori¬ 
zontal arrows through the June foliage. The wood was 
open, with little undergrowth and the timber well grown 
and large. Ewell sent over to the First Maryland for 
skirmishers. Company G, Captain Nicholas, and Com¬ 
pany D, Captain Herbert, were sent to him. They were 
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deployed in front of the two columns, Virginians on the 
right, Marylanders on the left, and the whole pressed on 
into the darkening wood. Soon the dropping fire of the 
skirmishers on the right showed that they had found the 
enemy, and Ashby moved the Virginians in line straight 
to the firing. Ewell remained with the Marylanders and 
threw them into line and marched them straight forward, 
Ewell and Johnson riding on the right. All at once the 
skirmish fire deepened, a volley roared out, and in a sec¬ 
ond the Virginians on the right were thrown into confu¬ 
sion. The dusk, the surprise, the sudden death to so 
many shocked them into momentary panic. They were 
as brave men as were in that army and proved their valor 
on every battlefield of the army of Northern Virginia 
but the shock had unnerved them for a moment Col¬ 
onel Johnson, springing in front of his regiment, ordered, 
“Halt! Steady battalion! S A fast, First Maryland! ” 
and swinging his saber in a circle round his head, 
“Rally, Virginians! Rally! Form behind that wall! ” 
pointing to the staunch ranks of the First Maryland. 
This recalled every one to his duty, and when Ewell 
gave the order to charge, the men moved forward as if in 
review. They reached the edge of the wood and found on 
the farther side of a field a six-gun battery and a 
regiment, apparently of cavalry. 

At this time the fire on the right, where Ashby was, 
had become hot —and growing every second. Ewell 
dashed up —“Charge, colonel! ” he cried. “Attention 
battalion,” was the order, “by the right flank, march.” 
The regiment moved by the flank towards the fire. As 
soon as it arrived at the top of the hill, the head of the 
column was turned to the right, and when the colors came 
in “by the left flank, charge! ” was the order. The right 
battalion swung into line and charged in a run. The left 
battalion jumped into place and went along. There is 
no such movement or order in any tactics, but it was 
sufficient. The enemy, thirty yards off, was lying be- 
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hind a worm fence and, as the Marylanders came into line, 
a volley from the fence swept down Colonel Johnson, 
Captain Robertson, Lieutenant Snowden, Sergeant 
Doyle, and twenty of the men in ranks. The colonel's 
new uniform procured him especial attention. Three 
bullets, tearing off the pommel of his saddle and cutting 
down his horse, dismounted him, but he was on his feet 
in a moment and with his regiment at the fence. Their 
opponents, the Pennsylvania Bucktails, broke, and as 
they ran across the open field, the Marylanders pelted 
them with great comfort and satisfaction. Few escaped, 
the Bucktails were nearly annihilated, and Colonel Kane 
captured. The Maryland colors went down time and 
again but never touched the ground. All the color guard 
were killed or wounded. 

From this place Jackson moved to Cross Keys, on the 
Shenandoah, where, with Shields and the river in his 
rear, he offered battle to F mt against odds of three 
to one. Fremont attacked early on the 8th, and as the 
Marylanders were mo up to their place in line, Ewell 
said to Colonel Johnson, “ Colonel, you must carry a 
bucktail in your colors as your trophy, for you won it on 
Friday.'* Many of the men were wearing bucktails in 
their caps, which had attracted Ewell's attention. Com¬ 
pany D was passing at the moment, and Colonel Johnson 
called out to William H. Ryan, a tall, long-legged boy, 
who had one, “Here, Ryan, give me that bucktail." 
Ryan brought it. “ Now you tie it to the head of the 
colors yourself and your trophy shall be the trophy of the 
regiment" That is the way the bucktail got to be the 
cognizance of the First Maryland regiment. 

The Marylanders held Ewell's right from sunrise until 
four o'clock, when their rifles having become so hot and 
so foul they could no longer be loaded or fired, they were 
withdrawn to a branch in rear to clean their guns. 

The Baltimore light artillery held the center of the 
line, which was commanded by Elzey. The right was 
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Charge of the First Maryland Regiment, near Harrisonburg. June 6, 1862, at the time of the death of General Ashby, defeating the Pennsylvania Bucktail Regiment 
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commanded by Trimble and the left by Steuart, and 
Elzey selected the line on which the battle was to be 
fought. The Marylanders, therefore, always claimed 
Cross Keys as a Maryland battle and a Maryland triumph. 

But while Fremont’s guns were thundering at Cross 
Keys, Shields was plunging up the other side of the 
river to strike Jackson’s rear and drive him back on 
Fremont. He got there twelve hours too late. Jack¬ 
son’s troops slept in line on the night of the 8th, but next 
morning before the sun was up they were over the river 
in Shields’ front, and made right at his throat. The 
Marylanders, after their hand-to-hand fight on the even¬ 
ing of the 6th, had not had half rations during the next 
day, for they had to bury their dead at Cross Keys 
church. On the 8th they had not a mouthful, for their 
wagons had been sent off. On crossing the river by 
sunrise of the 9th Colonel Johnson gained Ewell's per¬ 
mission to stop and get something to eat. The fire of 
the Louisianians at Port Republic, two miles off, abbre¬ 
viated their breakfast and f pushed on to the fight. 
They got there only in time to act as reserve to their old 
comrades, the Stonewall brigade, but enjoyed none of the 
joys of the charge, as the Louisianians had done, and 
none of the glory which the gallant soldiers of Dick Tay¬ 
lor and their general had gathered in such abundance. 

Ewell decorated the First Maryland by a general order 
and honored them in his report, as follows: 

44 Headquarters, Third Division. 

General Order No. 30. 

In commemoration of the gallant conduct of the First 
Maryland regiment, on the 6th of June, when, led by 
Col, Bradley T. Johnson, they drove back with loss the 
Pennsylvania Bucktail rifles in the engagement near 
Harrisonburg, Rockingham Co., Va., authority is 
given to have one of the captured Bucktails, the insignia 
of the Federal regiment, appended to the color staff of 
the First Maryland regiment. 

By order of Major-General Ewell: 

James Barbour, A. A. G.” 
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From General Ewell’s report of the Valley campaign: 

“The history of the First Maryland regiment, gal¬ 
lantly commanded by Col. Bradley T. Johnson during 
the campaign of the Valley, would be the history of 
every action from Front Royal to Cross Keys. On the 
6 th, near Harrisonburg, the Fifty-eighth Virginia regi¬ 
ment was engaged with the Pennsylvania Bucktails, the 
fighting being close and bloody. Colonel Johnson came 
up with his regiment in the hottest period, and by a 
dashing charge in flank, drove the enemy off with heavy 
loss, capturing Lieutenant-Colonel Kane commanding. In 
commemoration of this gallant conduct, I ordered one of 
the captured Bucktails to be appended as a trophy to their 
flag. This action is worthy of acknowledgment from a 
higher source, more particularly as they avenged the death 
of the gallant General Ashby, who fell at the same time. 
Four color bearers were shot down in succession, but 
each time the colors were caught before reaching the 
ground and were finally borne by Corporal Daniel Shanks 
to the close of the action. 

“On the 8th inst. at Cross Keys they were opposed to 
three of the enemy’s regiments in succession." 

General Jackson in his j ays:— 

“ Apprehending that the Federals would make a more 
serious attack, Ashby callec^ for an infantry support. 
The brigade of Gen. Geo. H. Steuart was accordingly 
ordered forward. In a short time the Fifty-eighth Vir¬ 
ginia became engaged with a Pennsylvania regiment 
called the Bucktails, when Colonel Johnson of the First 
Maryland regiment, coming up in the hottest period of 
fire, charged gallantly into its flank and drove the enemy 
with heavy loss from the field, capturing Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kane commanding. In this skirmish, our in¬ 
fantry loss was seventeen killed, fifty wounded and three 
missing. In this affair Gen. Turner Ashby was killed.” 

It is a curious commentary on official reports and his¬ 
torical records that both these reports from the highest 
authorities state that the Marylanders charged in flank, 
while in fact they charged full in front of the enemy, 
and received his fire from the front of his line of battle. 







CHAPTER VII. 


MARYLANDERS IN 1862 UNDER GEN. ROBERT E. LEE. 

A FTER Cross Keys and Port Republic, when Fre¬ 
mont and Shields were sent whirling down the 
valley, Jackson made a feint of pursuit, and 
pushed his cavalry some marches after them. He or¬ 
dered the First Maryland to Staunton to recruit, where, 
during the next ten days, Company I was mustered out 
on June 17 th, its time having expired. These men left 
the regiment with the respect of the whole command 
and the love of their colonel. Their captain, Michael 
Stone Robertson, belonged to an historic family in 
Charles county and was a descendant of Col. John H. 
Stone, colonel of the First regiment of the Maryland 
Line of the Revolution. His words as he fell were, 
“60 on, boys, don’t mind me,” and he died at his next 
breath. Lieut Nicholas Snowden, of Company D, who 
died at the same time, had been captain of a cavalry 
company in Prince George’s in 1860-61, and had joined 
Captain Herbert, his cousin, at Harper’s Ferry, early in 
May, 1861. He was as honest, gallant and high-minded a 
gentleman as ever lived. The blood that Maryland 
poured out on that evening of June 6th was as precious 
and as glorious as any she has ever given in all her his¬ 
tory, at Long Island, at Monterey, or in the army of 
Northern Virginia. 

At Staunton the regiment was reinforced with a new 
company under Capt. John H. Barry, which was desig¬ 
nated Company G. About June 24th Jackson made! a 
sudden disappearance from the front of Fremont, and 
reappeared on Lee’s left on the Chickahominy. He 
picked up the First Maryland at Staunton, and moved by 
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train. On the 25 th he reached Ashland on the Rich¬ 
mond, Fredericksburg and Potomac railroad, fifteen 
miles north of Richmond, and at daylight of the 26th 
moved east toward Lee's left By three o’clock he got in 
touch with the enemy's pickets at Pole Green church in 
Hanover county, and the First Maryland was ordered 
forward (they held the right of Jackson's column) to 
drive them in. This was done, and they forced them 
back to Beaver Dam creek, on the farther side of which 
they made a stand, and the Marylanders could not move 
them. General Jackson, riding up, asked Johnson, 
“ Colonel, what have you stopped for? " 4< I can't get 
those fellows there out of the woods!" “Give them 
some shell! " and the colonel ordered up the Baltimore 
light artillery, which soon quieted the fire on the other 
side. It was then dark and the command lay down in 
line of battle. At daylight oved forward toward 

Old Cold Harbor, and by noon were ordered to support 
artillery. They remained in this position until nearly 
sundown. The battle ha raging for hours on the 

right. The roll of musketry surged on like the surf of 
the ocean—until it breaks and then recedes. The battle 
on the right made no progress. 

All the infantry had been sent in until the Maryland 
regiment was left alone with the batteries. General 
Jackson, riding by, said, “ Colonel, take your command 
in." “What shall I do with the batteries?" “The 
cavalry must take care of them." “General, when I 
park them, which way shall I move? " “ That way! " 

said Jackson, swinging his right arm to the right. Col¬ 
onel Johnson immediately obeyed the order and moved 
forward by the right flank, until bursting shell and 
whizzing balls and wounded, limping men showed that 
they were approaching the point at issue. Just at the 
edge of a ditch they were halted, fronted and dressed 
carefully. The ground was impassable and the horses of 
the field officers and staff were sent back. The colonel 
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First Maryland Regiment at Cold Harbor. June 27, 1 862. on dress parade and going through the manual of arms, 

under fire of the Federal batteries. 
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said, “ Men, we alone represent Maryland here. We are 
few in number, and for that reason our duty to our State 
is greater. We must do her honor.” The command 
moved as quickly as a deep morass and heavy under¬ 
growth would permit, and, emerging on open ground, 
reformed and lay down until every man got over. They 
were just then near the crest of a hill, on the side of a 
wide field, with no obstruction^ front for nearly half a 
mile. The farther side was covered with a thick curtain 
of smoke, rolling backward and forward, in which only 
incessant, lurid flashes could be seen. Occasionally a 
small group would emerge, bearing a wounded man, or a. 
frightened soldier would run back. Some distance to the 
left a large battery was sweeping the plateau. From 
the front came an incessant rain of bullets. Directly to- 
the left the most tremendous roar of small arms an¬ 
nounced a desperate struggle. “Up, men!” was the 
order. “ Shoulder arms, right-shoulder-shift arms. 
Forward march!” The regiment moved forward as it 
never moved on drill, j and straight as a line. 

On it went, over that dreadful plain, strewed with dead 
and dying, every officer in place; the hospital detail, 
with the surgeons, Drs. Johnson and Latimer, thirty^ 
paces in rear. Shot and shell tore through the ranks. 
Not a man fell out The wounded men were picked up 
by the hospital detail and attended to on the spot by our 
gallant medical officers, who in every action were as close 
to us as the line of field officers. Wishing to change 
direction, the order was given, “ Battalion right wheel! ” 
and it swung round like an arm. Coming to a small rise 
which would shelter the men, they were halted, brought 
to a “ shoulder,” then an “order,” then “lie down.” 
Colonel Johnson went forward to reconnoiter, and re¬ 
turning quickly commanded, “ Up, men, and forward! ” 
Just then Capt. McHenry Howard of General Winder’s 
staff rode up and said, “ General Winder thinks you are 
not strong enough to take those batteries. He directs- 
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that you wait until he can bring up the Stonewall brigade 
to your support!" In a minute the Stonewall brigade 
was found on the right, and General Winder directed 
Colonel Johnson to take direction of the line and charge. 
As they rose the crest, the batteries became visible near 
the McGee house, the orchard and sunken road between 
us and the McGee house being filled with Yankees, who 
were covered by the road and a breastwork of knapsacks. 
Just then a disorderly crowd, composed of parts of some 
regiments broken in this desperate charge, recoiled past 
the Stonewall brigade and Marylanders. “ Steady, men! 
Steady! M were the words with which the line was held 
firm. Then while the canister screamed above them, 
they were reformed and put through the manual of arms 
by Colonel Johnson as deliberately as if on dress parade. 
His object was to distract the attention of the men from 
the terrible fire and death around them, and make them 
look alone toward their c^_ = ^nding officer. 

The charge was no th the old-time cheer. 

Over everything they went, pell-mell into the road, over 
the fence, through the orchard, by the house. But the 
batteries were gone. They found two guns in the road 
that night. No further stand was made by the enemy, 
and the battle of Cold Harbor was won. It is proper to 
put on record a contemporaneous account of the manual 
of arms, written that night by Orderly-Sergeant Robert 
Cushing, of the First Maryland regiment He was killed 
at Gettysburg, July 3, 1863. 

“ Friday, June 27th (1862), battle of Cold Harbor. 
Our regiment on reserve marched and countermarched 
all day; about half-past five moved forward, got under 
enemy's fire before six. Shells flew thick and. fast—got 
where the minie-balls occasionally would reach. Colonel 
Johnson got blood up, said, 4 Men, I have offered to lead 
forward the line that never yet broke—never can be 
broken. Forward, quick march, guide center!' The 
old regiment marched proudly forward. 4 Halt, order 
arms!' and the lines were dressed, and guns ordered like 
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on dress parade. Other regiments were brought forward, 
and formed on us at last. 1 Forward march/ and on the 
line of battle moved until with a yell, we charged, and 
took the field, sleeping on it. Our regiment has reason 
to be proud of its action and of its colonel. " 

The next morning Ewell moved rapidly to Dispatch 
Station on the York River railroad in McClellan's rear, 
the First Maryland on the right. It was sent forward to 
drive off the picket at the Station, and McClellan was 
cut off from his base on York river at West Point. For 
a day or two Ewell's division remained at Dispatch 
Station until on McClellan's retiring toward James river 
it rejoined the army and pressed on in pursuit. It was 
not engaged until Malvern Hill, where the First Mary¬ 
land lay all the afternoon under the fire of McClellan's 
seventy guns on his right and his gun boats on his left 
After dark, the Maryland regiment joined General Win¬ 
der, who had the fragment of the Stonewall brigade, 
which had been badly cut up. Winder ordered Colonel 
Johnson forward to cover and hold as much of the field 
as possible until daylight while he supported him. This 
was done satisfactorily, and the next morning Lee fol¬ 
lowed McClellan to Westover, where he left him, satisfied 
that any forward movement by the beaten Federal 
commander was improbable. 

After Westover the Marylanders were sent to Char¬ 
lottesville to recruit, where they remained a month, and 
were then ordered to Gordonsville to guard the depot of 
supplies and the railroad junction there. They were in 
camp while Jackson moved swiftly by and on August 
9th sprang on Pope at Cedar Mountain in Culpeper. 

On August 16th a special order from the adjutant-gen¬ 
eral of the Confederate States to the colonel of the First 
Maryland was received by him, ordering him to muster 
the regiment out of service without delay. The regi¬ 
ment could not parade more than two hundred and fifty 
rifles for duty, but its officers were as efficient, gallant. 
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well-instructed a set of young soldiers as were in either 
army. They were in this summary manner dismissed 
from the service, without charges, without notice and 
without a hearing. This extraordinary proceeding was 
heard of with regret by the army and with acute anger by 
the regiment itself. Colonel Johnson mustered them out 
on the 17th, the men presented their flag and their 
buektail to Mrs. Johnson and then dispersed, grieved 
and offended. Generals Jackson and Ewell sent Colonel 
Johnson letters of regard and sympathy and also recom¬ 
mendations to the President of the Confederate States, 
that he be made brigadier-general. Colonel Johnson 
declined to go to Richmond, or become an applicant for 
a place he had won by hard service, and Jackson assigned 
him to command the Second brigade, Jackson’s division, 
Second corps—Jackson's own. 

A new regiment was soon brought together, of which 
James R. Herbert became lieutenant-colonel, and William 
W. Goldsborough, major. But the disbanding of the 
gallant First regiment, th gh another was so soon 
formed, was attended by some unfortunate results. 

It will be noted that when the army crossed the Poto¬ 
mac in September, 1862, after the second battle of 
Manassas, it carried with it no Maryland regiment bear¬ 
ing the Maryland flag, and thus there was no nucleus on 
which recruits could rally. The First Maryland artillery, 
under the gallant Dement, and the Baltimore light artil¬ 
lery, with Griffin, were there, but detached batteries oper¬ 
ating in different commands gave no points of rendezvous 
for raw recruits seeking an association in an army. Gen¬ 
eral Lee and the Confederacy were much disappointed at 
the failure of Maryland to rise, but this disappointment 
was without adequate reason. Lee crossed the Potomac 
on September 5th and the next day, the 6th, camped 
around Frederick. The population of that section of 
Maryland was strongly Union, fully one-half of it being 
adherents of that side. On September 10th Lee moved 
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from Frederick to Hagerstown and the next week was 
taken up in operations which culminated in the battle of 
Sharpsburg on September 17th. McClellan moved from 
Washington on the 6th, his columns covering the whole 
country between Lee’s army and southern Maryland, 
where the chief strength of the Confederates lay. So 
Lee was only stationary four days, and at no time was 
the country open for Confederate sympathizers to join 
him. He issued this proclamation: 

“ Headquarters Army N. Va. 

Near Fredericktown, September 8, 1863. 

To the People of Maryland: 

It is right that you should know the purpose that has 
brought the army under my command within the limits 
of your State, so far as that purpose concerns yourselves. 

The people of the Confederate States have long 
watched with the deepest sympathy the wrongs and out¬ 
rages that have been inflicted upon the citizens of a com¬ 
monwealth, allied to the of the South by the 

strongest social, political and commercial ties. They 
have seen with profound indignation their sister State 
deprived of every right, and reduced to the position of a 
conquered province. Under the pretense of supporting 
the Constitution, but in violation of its most valuable 
provisions, your citizens have been arrested and impris¬ 
oned upon no charge and contrary to all forms of law. 
The faithful and manly protest against this outrage 
made by the venerable and illustrious Marylander, to 
whom in better days no citizen appealed for right in vain, 
was treated with scorn and contempt. The government 
of your chief city has been usurped by armed strangers: 
your legislature has been dissolved by the unlawful 
arrest of its members: freedom of the press and of 
speech has been suppressed: words have been declared 
offenses by an arbitrary decree of the Federal executive, 
and citizens ordered to be tried by a military commission 
for what they may dare to speak. 

Believing that the people of Maryland possessed a spirit 
too lofty to submit to siich a government, the people of 
the South have long wished to aid you in throwing off 
the foreign yoke, to enable you again to enjoy the inalien¬ 
able rights of freemen and restore independence and sov¬ 
ereignty to your State. 
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In obedience to this wish, our army has come among 
you, and is prepared to assist you with the power of its 
arms, in regaining the rights, of which you have been 
despoiled. 

This, citizens of Maryland, is our mission so far as you 
are concerned: no restraint on your free will is intended: 
no intimidation will be allowed. Within the limits of 
this army at least, Marylanders shall once more enjoy 
their ancient freedom of thought and speech. We know 
no enemies among you and will protect all, of every 
opinion. It is for you to decide your destiny, freely and 
without constraint. This army will respect your choice, 
whatever it may be, and while the Southern people will 
rejoice to welcome you to your natural position among 
them, they will only welcome you when you come of 
your own free will. 

R. E. Lee, General Commanding. ’ * 

Colonel Johnson, whose Second brigade was camped 
at the barracks on the suburbs of the town, and who had 
policed the town with Capt. Lewis N. Randolph, of the 
Irish battalion, as provost: sent out the following 

appeal: 

“To the People of Maryland: 

After sixteen months of oppression more galling than 
the Austrian tyranny, the victorious army of the South 
brings freedom to your doors. Its standards now wave 
from the Potomac to Mason and Dixon’s line. The 
men of Maryland, who during the last long months have 
been crushed under the heel of this terrible despotism, 
now have [the opportunity for working out their own 
redemption, for which they have so long waited and 
suffered and hoped. The government of the Confed¬ 
erate States is pledged by the unanimous vote of its 
Congress, by the distinct declaration of its President, the 
soldier and statesman Davis, never to cease this war until 
Maryland has the opportunity to decide for herself, her 
own fate, untrammeled and free from Federal bayonets. 
The people of the South, with unanimity unparalleled, 
have given their hearts to our native State, and hundreds 
of thousands of her sons have sworn with arms in their 
hands that you shall be free. 

You must now do your part. We have the arms here 
for you. I am authorized immediately to muster in for 
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the war, companies and regiments, the companies of one 
hundred men each, and the regiments of ten companies. 
Come, all who wish to strike for their liberties and homes! 
Let each man provide himself with a stout pair of shoes, 
a good blanket and a tin cup. Jackson's men have no 

baggage. 

Officers are in Frederick to receive recruits, and all 
companies formed will be armed as soon as mustered in. 
Rise at once. Remember the cells of Fort McHenry! 
Remember the dungeons of Fort Lafayette and Fort 
Warren! the insults to your wives and daughters! the 
arrest! the midnight searches of your houses! Remem¬ 
ber these wrongs! and rise at once in arms, and strike 
for liberty and right. 

Bradley T. Johnson, Colonel C. S. A." 

Frederick, September 8, 1862. 

A few companies reported to Colonel Johnson under 
this call. Just at the time, Gen. J. R. Jones, who had 
been wounded in battle before Richmond, came up and 
reported for duty and resumed command of the Second 
brigade, and Johnson had no location in the army. He 
rode with Jackson's staff, but it was impossible to care 
for green volunteers in the rapid evolutions of the army 
of Northern Virginia from September 10 to 18, 1862. 
The new recruits merely followed along after the army 
and dispersed after the battle of Sharpsburg. It is prob¬ 
able that if a strong regiment of Marylanders under the 
Maryland flag had marched with Lee at that time it 
might have been made the rallying point of a new 
division. 







CHAPTER VIII. 


MARYLAND UNDER FEDERAL MILITARY POWER. 

G OVERNOR HICKS did not respond to the first 
call of the President of the United States for 
troops until he had delivered the State over to the 
Federal authorities, securely tied, handcuffed and gagged, 
and when habeas corpus was defied, freedom of speech 
made a crime, liberty of the press suppressed, trial by 
jury abolished, Butler holding down Baltimore under the 
prisons of Federal Hill and throttling the State govern¬ 
ment at Annapolis. Governor Hicks, who, at the meet¬ 
ing in Monument Square in the afternoon of April ioth* 
prayed his God to wither his right arm if ever he raised 
it against a sister Southern £ against Virginia and 
the South, had not complied with President Lincoln's first 
Call for troops, but Butler's guns and the Federal con¬ 
trol of the city recovered him from the panic into which 
he had been precipitated by the paving stones of Pratt St, 
and on the 14th Of May, the day of Ross Winans’ arrest, 
he issued a proclamation calling for four regiments of 
Volunteers to serve for three months, “ within the limits 
of Maryland, or for the defense of the capital of the 
United States, and not to serve beyond the limits afore¬ 
said. ” In consequence of the delay, the short term of 
service and the ridiculous terms proposed for enlistment, 
the government refused to accept the home guards, 
guaranteed 44 never to leave the State except in case of 
invasion." 

On the 2d of May President Lincoln had called for 
forty-two thousand and thirty-four regulars to serve for 
three years, and a large number of men who had volun¬ 
teered under the first call enlisted under the second. 
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James Cooper, Esq., who was a native of Carroll county, 
Maryland, but had lived all his life in Pennsylvania and 
had served that State in the Senate of the United States 
with honor to himself and distinction to his State, was 
commissioned brigadier-general by the Federal authority, 
and assigned to the duty of raising and organizing the 
militia of the State of Maryland for Federal service. The 
governor and State authority were thus superseded by 
the Federal government, as the legislature was shortly 
afterward dispersed, imprisoned and disbanded, the 
judges ignored and the courts trampled under foot The 
Constitution of the United States as well as that of Mary¬ 
land was thus suspended and another instance given, as 
has been done since history began, that 44 inter arma 
silent leges”—in time of war paper guarantees and 
written agreements have no force. It was freely 
asserted by the great legal authorities, by learned law¬ 
yers and great judges, supporting the Union side, that 
44 constitutions are not made for war times! ” 

Patterson's army, after retiring from Virginia, on the 
expiration of the time of its ninety-day men, was camped 
at Williamsport, where during the summer it was rein¬ 
forced by new recruits. Maj.-Gen. N. P. Banks was 
assigned to command this army and picketed the Poto¬ 
mac from Georgetown to Harper's Ferry. Maj.-Gen. 
Joseph Hooker with a division was posted in southern 
Maryland, and picketed the Potomac from Washington to 
its mouth. Forty thousand men were thus occupied in 
guarding Maryland along the line of the Potomac alone. 

Another division was posted in Baltimore with garri¬ 
sons at every county town in the State. The November 
election of 1861 was considered of great consequence to 
the Union side in that State. Governor Hicks, in his 
zeal not to raise his arm against a sister Southern State, 
applied to General Banks to work into the Maryland 
election so that 4 4 a killing majority shall be rolled up 
against secessionism. General McClellan issued an order 
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to General Bants, calling his attention to the alleged 
“apprehension among Union citizens in many parts of 
Maryland, of an attempt at interference with their rights 
of suffrage by disunion citizens/* The wolves clearly 
perceived the intention of the lambs below them to 
muddy the stream. He directed Banks to garrison the 
polls, and see “ that no disunionists are allowed to intim¬ 
idate them, or in any way interfere with their rights.** 
Also to arrest all persons who have recently returned 
from Virginia and who show themselves at the polls. 
General Dix, govemingin Baltimore, directed the United 
States marshal and the provost marshal to arrest all 
disloyal persons and to hold them securely. Col. John 
W. Geary, of the Twenty-eighth Pennsylvania regiment, 
reported from Point of Rocks, Maryland, November 8, 
1861, to Capt. R. Morris Copeland, assistant adjutant- 
general on Banks* staff* 

“ Previous to the election a number of enemies to the 
Union in this State l schemes for disturbing 

the peace of the various precincts. I had several of the 
most prominent actors in this, among whom was a candi¬ 
date for senator, arrested before election and held until 
to-day. I had detaxlmetds from various companies of my 
regiment, with proper officers, stationed in Sandy Hook, 
Petersville, Jefferson, Urbana, New Market, Buckeye- 
town, Frederick City and other places where the polls 
were held. Owing to the presence of the troops every¬ 
thing progressed quietly and I am happy to report a 
Union victory in every place in my jurisdiction.** 

These arbitrary arrests caused Lord Lyons, the English 
minister at Washington, to remonstrate with Mr. Lin¬ 
coln. On November 4th he wrote Earl Russell that he 
had told Mr. Seward that “ while the English people did 
not enter far into abstract questions of national dignity, 
they felt very strongly on the subject of the treatment 
of their fellow citizens abroad: nothing inspired them 
with so strong or lasting a resentment as injuries or in¬ 
dignities inflicted by foreign governments on her maj- 
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esty’s subjects/ 1 Mr. Seward replied that “ the recent 
arrests had all been made in view of the Maryland 
elections, that those elections would be over in a week’s 
time, and that he hoped then to be able to set at liberty 
all the British subjects now under military arrest” In 
another dispatch of September 16, 1861, Lord Lyons says: 
“ A war has been made at Baltimore upon particular 
articles of dress, particular colors, portraits of Southern 
leaders and other supposed symptoms of supposed dis¬ 
affection. The violent measures which have been re¬ 
sorted to have gone far to establish the fact that Mary¬ 
land is retained in the Union only by military force. 
They have undoubtedly increased the dislike of the people 
to their Northern ruler/’ 

Augustus W. Bradford was the candidate of the Union 
party, Benjamin C. Howard, of the Democratic party. 
The Union soldiers voted everywhere “ freely without 
hindrance, and fully without denial, and speedily without 
delay,” as much and as often as they chose. Bradford 
was declared elected by a majority of over 30,000. He 
could just as well have had a recorded majority of 300,000. 

The marshal of police, George P. Kane, the police 
commissioners, and the mayor of Baltimore had been 
arrested in July and imprisoned at Fort Lafayette. 
Thus, at the beginning of the year 1862, the Federal 
army of occupation was commanded by Major-General 
Dix in Baltimore; Hooker in Charles county, and along 
the Potomac, south of Washington, Generals McClellan, 
Keyes and Casey; in and around Washington, General 
Stone at Poolesville, and Banks at Damestown, up to 
Williamsport, General Kelly at Cumberland, where he 
was relieved early in January by General Lander. It 
had elected Augustus W. Bradford governor, and a 
subservient legislature in November, 1861. The judi¬ 
ciary was deposed and dragged from the bench. Judge 
Robert B, Carmichael, illustrious for a long life of pri¬ 
vate virtue and public service, was seized on the bench in 
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his court house at Easton in Talbot county, knocked 
senseless with a revolver on the very seat of justice, 
incarcerated in the negro jail in Baltimore, and thence 
sent to Fort Lafayette and there held. Hon. James L. 
Bartol, of the court of appeals, was imprisoned in Fort 
McHenry. As General Lee said in his proclamation to 
the people of Maryland: “Words have been declared 
offenses, by an arbitrary decree of the Federal executive, 
and citizens ordered to be tried by a military commis¬ 
sion for what they may dare to speak. " Lord Lyons, 
therefore, well said, “that the violent measures which 
have been resorted to have gone far to establish the fact 
that Maryland is retained in the Union only by military 
force.* * 

The legislature was convened by Hicks on December 
3, 1861, and promptly passed resolutions of thanks to Col. 
John R. Kenly, of the First Maryland regiment, “for his 
early, prompt and distinguished services in the cause of 
his country.'* 

But the lot of the Maryland Unionists was not a happy 
one. They had harnessed themselves to the car of the 
radical revolution, and they began to see, when too late, 
whither they were being driven. In March, 1862, the 
legislature passed a resolution that “The general 
assembly of Maryland have seen with concern, certain 
indications at the seat of the general government, of an 
interference with the institution of slavery —in the slave¬ 
holding States— and cannot hesitate to express their sen¬ 
timents, and those of the people they represent, in regard 
to a policy so unwise and mischievous. This war is 
prosecuted by the nation with one object, that, namely, of 
a restoration of the Union, just as it was before the 
rebellion broke out. The rebellious States are to be 
brought back to their places in the Union without change 
or diminution of their constitutional rights, etc., etc." 

They further resolved frequently and copiously against 
the secessionists and in favor of the Union. Neverthe- 
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less and notwithstanding this outcry, in April, 186a, 
Congress passed a law for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. The legislature of Maryland 
passed a “ treason law,” which denounced the penalty of 
death against any one convicted of levying war against 
this State, or who shall adhere to the enemies thereof, 
whether foreign or domestic, giving them aid or comfort 
within this State or elsewhere. Punishments were also 
denounced for breaking railroads or canals; for belong¬ 
ing to any secret club intended to encourage the secession 
of the State from the Union; for displaying secession 
dags, encouraging any minor to go South and join in the 
rebellion, or furnishing any minor or any other person 
with money, clothes, provisions or conveyance to aid in 
such an object It also appropriated (7,000 for the 
relief of the families of those soldiers of the Sixth Massa¬ 
chusetts regiment who were killed in the riot of April 19, 
1861. It made no provision for the families of those 
citizens of Maryland who were killed by the soldiers. 
Loyalty could not further go. 

When President Lincoln, on the 14th of April, 1861, 
called for seventy-five thousand volunteers to suppress 
the rebellion, he required Maryland to furnish four reg¬ 
iments of four hundred and eighty men each as her quota. 
But on the 20th, the day after the Baltimore attack on 
the Massachusetts troops, Governor Hicks wrote him 
that “ he thought it prudent (for the present) to decline 
responding affirmatively to the requisition.” About the 
last of April, as has been noted, the Federal government 
commissioned Hon. James Cooper of Frederick to raise a 
brigade. Recruiting was at once begun in Baltimore 
by J. C. McConnell, and other companies were raised in 
different parts of the State, and before the first of June, 
1861, the First regiment Maryland volunteers was 
mustered into the service of the United States, and John 
R. Kenly commissioned colonel, and Nathan T. Dushane 
lieutenant-colonel. The Second regiment was mustered 
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in about the middle of September under Colonel Sum¬ 
mers and Lieutenant-Colonel Duryea. The Third Mary¬ 
land was recruited by foreigners in Baltimore City and 
western Maryland and was commanded by Colonel 
DeWitt The Fourth regiment, commanded by Colonel 
Sudburgh, was composed of Germans. The First and 
Second Maryland artillery companies were commanded 
by Captains Hampton and Thomson, and the First Mary¬ 
land cavalry by Lieutenant-Colonel Miller. 

These first forces raised for the Union in Maryland 
were, with the exception of the First regiment, mainly 
composed of foreigners, aliens by birth and aliens to the 
institutions, ideals and motives that for nine generations 
had formed the character of Marylanders. They were 
good men, but they were not Marylanders. They were 
devoted to the Union, but they had no conception of the 
force and duty of “ courage and chivalry." The First 
Maryland under Kenly was the only Maryland regiment 
on the Union side. The Confederate Marylanders, on 
the other hand, embodied the faith and pride of the 
State. Not a historic family of Maryland but was repre¬ 
sented in the Maryland Line. Five grandsons of John 
Eager Howard, of the Cowpens, carried sword or musket 
in the First Maryland regiment A grandson of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton rode as a private in Company K, 
First Virginia cavalry. Colonel Johnson, of the Mary¬ 
land Line, rode at the head of seventy-two kinsmen, 
descendants of soldiers of the Revolution, his own flesh 
and blood! 

In the summer of 1862 the First and Second Eastern 
Shore regiments were raised under Colonels Wallace and 
Wilkins; the First and Second regiments Potomac home 
brigade under Colonels Maulsby and Johns; and the 
Purnell Legion of one regiment infantry, Col. William 
Louis Schley, one company of artillery and two troops of 
cavalry; the First Maryland artillery, Captain Alexander, 
and the Fourth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth regiments of 
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infantry. There was also a battalion of artillery, Maj. 
E. R. Petherbridge, Battery A, Capt I. W. Wolcott, 
with eight three-inch rifle io-pounders, and Battery B, 
Capt. A. Snow, with six of the same as Battery A. 

Colonel Kenly was promoted brigadier-general on the 
2 ad of August, 1862, “for gallant conduct at the battle 
of Front Royal. ” On September 8th he was assigned to 
command a brigade to consist of the First, Fourth, 
Sixth, Seventh and Eighth regiments of Maryland vol¬ 
unteers with Alexander’s battery of light artillery. The 
First regiment, as we have seen, served with distinction 
in the valley under Banks in 1862. The Second was 
with Burnside at New Bern, N. C. There they received 
the following decoration from their commanding general: 

“ Headquarters Department of North Carolina. 

New Bern, May 22, 1862. 

Lieut-Col. Eugene Duryea, 

Commanding Second regiment Maryland Volunteers: 

Sir:—The commanding general desires me to express 
his gratification at the skillful and soldierly manner in 
which your movement on Pollocksville was executed on 
the 14th and 17th instant, and high appreciation of the 
fortitude and perseverance with which the obstacles 
presented by the elements were borne and overcome by 
yourself and your command. 

I have the honor to be, colonel. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Lewis Richmond, A. A. G. M 

The move on Pollocksville consisted of a march of 
sixty miles in seventy-two hours in the face of an active 
enemy, through deep mud and in a drenching rain, main¬ 
taining their position for two days against heavy odds, 
repelling repeated assaults and performing their work 
effectually, and then safely returning to the army not¬ 
withstanding a vigorous pursuit! 

The Second Maryland returned with Burnside to Vir¬ 
ginia, where it joined Pope and did good service at Sec¬ 
ond Manassas. Maryland is not entitled to merit for this 
gallant command. Its colonel, Duryea, was not con- 
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nected by blood or in any way with the State, and most 
of the enlisted men were foreigners. 

The Third regiment, under Colonel DeWitt, was hotly 
engaged at Cedar Run, and lost heavily. Major 
Kennedy and over one hundred men were killed and 
wounded. They also lost over thirty-three per cent of 
the command at Sharpsburg, killed and wounded. 

The First regiment of cavalry, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Miller and Maj. James M. Deems, served under Generals 
Buford and Sigel in the army of the Potomac, in 1862. 

The Potomac home brigade, Col. William P, Maulsby, 
and the Purnell Legion, were enlisted and organized as 
home guards for home service and never to leave the 
State. Colonel Maulsby, of the First regiment, and com¬ 
manding the Potomac home brigade, was as high spirited 
and as chivalric a knight as ever set lance in rest for the 
rescue of the Holy Sepulcher, for he was a Marylander 
by descent, by tradition and in every fiber of his being. 
Therefore, when the a y of the Potomac moved to¬ 
ward its enemy, Maulsby’s Potomac home brigade moved 
with it, on its own ardent demand Its muskets would 
have marched had there been no men to carry them, for 
the spirit of the commander permeates and electrifies all 
under him, and the fire of the head and heart heats all 
the members. 

The Maryland artillery battalion, under Maj. Edward 
R. Petherbridge, was before Richmond in the artillery 
reserve under Colonel Hunt At the New Bridge over 

the Chickahominy, Battery B once had an artillery duel 
with the First Maryland artillery, Confederate, in which 
it fired over six hundred shots, doing considerable 
damage. 






CHAPTER IX. 


MARYLAND ARTILLERY—SECOND MARYLAND REGI¬ 
MENT INFANTRY—FIRST MARYLAND CAVALRY. 

T HE First Maryland artillery was organized at 
Richmond, Va., in July, 1861, with Richard 
Snowden Andrews as captain, William F. Dement 
first-lieutenant, and Charles Snowden Couter second- 
lieutenant The captain, Andrews, was the son of Col¬ 
onel Andrews of the United States army and had peculiar 
qualifications for the profession of arms. He had been 
bom and reared in the military and impressed with the 
traditions of the “Old Army,” which for deep convic¬ 
tions of duty, devotion to Meals of high chivalry, purity 
of motive, entire unselfishness, patriotism, valor and 
genius for war has never been excelled by any army 
that ever marched under any flag. Snowden Andrews 
was the ideal of a young gentleman formed by such in¬ 
fluences—intellectuM, well-informed on army matters, 
firm, persistent, indefatigable. No man went into serv¬ 
ice better equipped on either side. Believing himself 
better qualified for the scientific service of the artillery, 
he left his home and young wife in Bath, with the delib¬ 
erate purpose of creating a battery, of which he intended 
to be commander. He procured from the department of 
war in Washington drawings of the most approved models 
of guns for the army. At Richmond he recruited his 
battery with indomitable energy. He selected his assist¬ 
ants, his lieutenants, with unerring judgment, for no 
better or braver men ever directed a gun than Dement 
and Couter. He submitted his drawings to the Confed¬ 
erate war department, secured its official endorsement, 
and by authority -had the ordnance manufactured at the 
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Tredegar works in Richmond, as far as the resources of 
that establishment could go. So that when the First 
Maryland artillery took the field, it might have been said 
that the whole of it, men and guns, harness and wheels, 
was the creation of the head and heart, the mind and 
will of its captain. It occupied a position on the ex¬ 
treme right of the Confederate line, at Shipping Point on 
the Potomac, where its fire effectually blockaded that 
river until March, 1862, when Johnston withdrew from 
Manassas and the line of the Potomac. In the Seven 
Days' battles it was attached to the division of Maj.-Gen. 
A. P. Hill. When Lee began his movement around 
McClellan's right on June 26, 1862, the First Maryland 
artillery fired the first shots at Mechanicsville, just as the 
First Maryland regiment had fired the first shots against 
McClellan's pickets at Hundley's Comer an hour before. 
It was attached to Pender's North Carolina brigade, and 
Captain Andrews was slightly wounded. General Pen¬ 
der in his report says: 44 The section of Andrews' battery 
was under Lieutenant Dement, who did fine service. 
Captain Andrews as usual was present, chafing for a 
fight." 

After that campaign he was promoted major 44 for 
gallant and meritorious conduct displayed in the battles 
before Richmond," and a battalion was formed for him 
consisting of the First Maryland; the Chesapeake, Cap¬ 
tain William D. Brown—afterward known in the Mary¬ 
land Line as the Third Maryland; and several Virginia 
batteries. 

In the movement on Pope in August, 1862, Major 
Andrews commanded the artillery of Winder's division, 
originally Jackson's. On the 9th of August Pope moved 
from Culpeper Court House on Jackson at Slaughter's 
Mountain, half a march distant. Charles Winder, 
though too sick for duty, insisted on commanding his 
division in action. His place was the left of Jackson's 
line and with him was Andrews' battalion of artillery. 
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The Federals struck Winder on his exposed flank, 
doubled up his two left brigades, the First and Second, 
and sent them back behind the right of the division. 
Just at that minute a Federal line of battle was marching 
straight across the open fields against Winder's right 
and, with the broken brigades and Federate in the rear 
and the attack in front, they would have been crushed 
and Jackson ruined. Andrews, without waiting for 
orders, took his old battery, the First Maryland, across 
the front of the two brigades in a sweeping gallop, 
whirled them into battery on a hillock five hundred yards 
from the charging line of battle and opened on it with 
grape and canister with such bitterness, vigor and intens¬ 
ity, that human nature could not stand it, and in three 
minutes the charge became a rout and the field was 
filled with fugitives. It is the only case on record of a 
line of battle being charged by a battery of artillery. 
But though the service was the most brilliant and val¬ 
uable done that day, it was more than paid for. As Win¬ 
der was attempting to rally his broken brigades, a shell 
knocked him from his horse dead, and as Andrews rode at 
the head of his battery, he was nearly cut in two by a 
shell which laid open the anterior covering of his abdo¬ 
men. It was useless to harass a dying man, it was 
thought by the surgeons; so he was left on the field with 
his devoted friend and faithful surgeon, Grafton Tyler 
of the First Maryland. 

Maryland lost one of her most distinguished sons when 
Charles Winder fell, and nearly lost another as good a 
man when Snowden Andrews was so badly wounded. 
He ought to have died by all the rules of anatomy and ex- 
perience of surgery, but he was of fiber too tough to be 
killed merely by one Yankee shell. His indomitable will 
and his unflinching courage pulled him through, and he 
lives to-day, vigorous in mind and body, just as obsti¬ 
nate as ever, and as faithful to friends as in the days 
when he was left lying on the field of Culpeper, with his 
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head on Grafton Tyler’s lap, insisting that he wouldn’t 
die when everybody said he must die. He was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel for this. Col. A. R. Courtney, chief 
of artillery of the Third division, in his report said, 
44 The officers and men of Captain Dement's First Mary¬ 
land battery, the only one which had been in action 
before, showed more coolness and deliberation. ” Colonel 
Crutchfield, chief of artillery of the Second corps, in his 
report said: 44 These two batteries were capitally handled 
and evidently damaged the enemy severely. ” He also 
44 calls special attention to the gallantry displayed by 
Maj. R. S. Andrews in this action.” General Jackson 
said, 44 Special credit is due Major Andrews for the suc¬ 
cess and gallantry with which his guns were directed, 
until he was severely wounded and taken from the field.” 

After the battle of Slaughter’s Mountain the First Mary¬ 
land was foremost in every skirmish and affair in which 
the army of Northern Virginia was engaged in its transfer 
from the front of McCle i the James to the rear of 
Pope at Manassas. On the a ad of August Early's 
brigade of Ewell’s division crossed the Rappahannock at 
the White Sulphur Springs by the ford, the bridge hav¬ 
ing been broken. Early had with him the Thirteenth 
Georgia and the two Maryland batteries. Pope believed 
that this was Lee’s advance over the river and forthwith 
concentrated a large force (Early says, 44 his whole 
force ”) to attack it. During the night a tremendous 
rain fell and the river rose six feet and the bridge was 
impassable This little force, therefore, was cut off on 
the northern side of the river. During the entire day 
Early made a great show by marching and counter¬ 
marching his regiments, and that stood off the Federals 
until dark. Then they made a move in heavy force to 
crush the small body in front of them and they charged 
with cheers, but Dement opened on them with canister 
at very short range, repulsed them and saved the com¬ 
mand. When Jackson moved around Pope’s flank and 
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got in his rear at Bristoe Station on the 26th of August, 
1862, Ewell's division was left at Bristoe, while Hill and 
Taliaferro (who had succeeded Charles Winder in com¬ 
mand of the First division) were sent to Manassas Junc¬ 
tion. In the afternoon Pope's advance came up in heavy 
force, but Dement’s guns stopped them until Ewell got 
out comfortably to Manassas. At Manassas in the battle 
of August 28, 29, 30, 1862, the three Maryland batteries 
—the First, Captain Dement; the Second, Baltimore 
light, Captain Brockenbrough; the Third, Chesapeake, 
Captain Brown, performed distinguished services. On 
the last day the First Maryland having exhausted all its 
long range projectiles of shot and shell, was moved up 
closer so as to shorten the range and increase the 
efficiency of canister. 

Upon the investment of Harper's Ferry, during the 
night of September 14th, Colonel Crutchfield, Jackson's 
chief of artillery, took two guns each from the batteries 
of Dement, Brown, Latimer and Garber, and moved them 
across the Shenandoah so as to flank and enfilade the 
Federal lines. This was the key of the position. 
Crutchfield was ordered to open at daylight, but the 
work of cutting a road along the mountain delayed him. 
At dawn the Confederate batteries of Pegram, McIn¬ 
tosh, Davidson and Braxton of A. P. Hill's division 
opened on the Federal right. General Miles, the Fed¬ 
eral commander, began to form to charge them, when 
Crutchfield broke out in a tremendous fire which 
silenced the Federal battery on the left and drove the 
Federal infantry from their entrenchments. As the 
circle of fire from mountain to mountain closed around 
General Miles, he put up the white flag and surrendered. 
At Sharpsburg the Maryland batteries were on the Con¬ 
federate left operating with Maj.-Gen. J. E. B. Stuart 
and his cavalry. At Fredericksburg, the Chesapeake 
artillery, under Lieutenant Plater, at Hamilton’s Cross¬ 
ing did excellent service, said Early. At the battle of 
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Chancellorsville, the First Maryland and the Chesapeake 
artillery defended an important position in Early's line 
against Sedgwick on the 2d, and on the 3d was on Marye's 
Hill. Both batteries lost heavily in these engagements 
and received distinctive notice from General Early in his 
report. 

The Second Maryland infantry* was organized at Win¬ 
chester, Va., in the fall of 1862, of companies recruited 
in Richmond by officers of the First Maryland and 
some Marylanders who had come to Virginia after the 
battle of Sharpsburg. Those most active and influential 
in recruiting new companies were Captains Herbert, 
Goldsborough, Lieutenant George Thomas, Corporal 
Clapham Murray, Private W. P. Zollinger, late of the First 
Maryland, and Captains J. Parran Crane, Ferdinand C. 
Duvall, Jos. L. McAleer, John W. Torsch, Gwynn and 
Stewart, who were generally new men, except Torsch, 
who had commanded a company in a Virginia regiment 
for the preceding year. The regiment was organized as 
follows: 

Lieutenant-Colonel, James R. Herbert. 

Major, William W. Goldsborough, 

Adjutant, J. Winder Laird. 

Acting Adjutant, Lieut. George Thomas. 

Quartermaster, Maj. Charles W. Harding. 

Commissary of Subsistence, Capt. John Eager Howard. 

Surgeon, Richard P. Johnson. 

Assistant Surgeon, De Wilton Snowden. 

Sergeant Major, William R. McCullough. 

Quartermaster Sergeant, Edwin James. 

Ordnance Sergeant, Francis L. Higdon. 

Chief Musician, Michael A. Quinn. 

Company A: Captain, William H. Murray. Lieuten¬ 
ants, Geo. Thomas, Clapham Murray, William P. Zol¬ 
linger. 

♦Major W. W. Goldsborough, of the Second Maryland, has a 

graphic account of the regiment in his “ Maryland Line, C. S. A,” 
which has been freely drawn on in this chapter. 
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Company B : Captain, J. Parran Crane. Lieutenants, 
J. H. Stone, Chas. B. Wise, James H. Wilson. 

Company C: Captain, Ferdinand C. Duvall. Lieuten¬ 
ants, Charles W. Hodges, Joseph W. Barber, Thomas H. 
Tolson. 

Company D: Captain, Joseph L. McAleer. Lieuten¬ 
ants, James S. Franklin, J. T. Bussey, S. T. McCullough. 

Company E : Captain, John W. Torsch. Lieutenants, 
William J. Broadfoot, Wm. R. Byus, Joseph P. Quinn. 

Company F: Captain, A. J. Gwynn. Lieutenants, 
John W. Polk, David C. Forrest, John G. Hyland. 

Company G: Captain, Thomas R. Stewart. Lieuten¬ 
ants, G. G. Guillette, George Brighthaupt, William C. 
Wrighttor. 

Company H: Captain, J. Thomas Bussey. 

Col. Bradley T. Johnson had first been unanimously 
elected by the officers of the battalion to be lieutenant- 
colonel Colonel Johnson was at that time on the mili¬ 
tary court at Richmond and had not contributed to the 
organization of the new nd. He declined the 

proffered commission on the ground that it was due to 
Herbert as the senior officer of those who had got 
together, armed, equipped, drilled and instructed the 
Second Maryland. They had done the work and should 
have the honors. So Captain Herbert was elected lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel and Captain Goldsborough major. 

The Second Maryland was employed during the winter 
and spring of 1863 at New Market, Harrisonburg and 
various other points along the Valley pike, sometimes on 
picket, sometimes in scouting. They several times ac¬ 
companied Gen. Wm. E. Jones, who was in command of 
the valley, with his brigade of Virginia cavalry, the Sec¬ 
ond Maryland infantry and the Baltimore light artillery, 
on raids and long and arduous marches over the moun¬ 
tains of West Virginia, to disable the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad by tearing up its track and burning its bridges. 

In June, i 863 > when General Lee commenced his move 
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on Pennsylvania by pushing Ewell’s corps from Cul¬ 
peper over the mountains to attack Milroy at Winchester, 
Jones’ command was moved down the valley to make a 
junction with Ewell. At Kemstown, a few miles from 
Winchester, three companies of the Second Maryland, 
under Major Goldsborough, were out as skirmishers. 
They soon struck the enemy and drove him steadily back 
into the town of Winchester. They passed the night half 
a mile from the town and before sunrise next morning 
the Marylanders charged into the town, but were with¬ 
drawn by order of Gen. John B. Gordon, who had his 
brigade near them. The next day was occupied in 
Ewell’s preparations to assault the fortifications around 
the town, into which Milroy had collected his army, but 
at daylight next morning the Maryland skirmishers 
entered the town and found everything had been evac¬ 
uated during the night and Milroy had marched out to¬ 
ward Harper’s Ferry. Ewell, however, had prepared for 
that movement and caj almost his entire command, 
though Milroy himself escaped. The loss of the Second 
Maryland in this affair was nine wounded and one cap¬ 
tured.* 

The curious part of this affair was that the Confed¬ 
erate Marylanders for the two days were fighting their 
own friends and kinsmen, the Fifth Maryland Federal, 
in which Major Goldsborough*s brother was surgeon. 
The major captured his own brother. The regiment, 
the morning after the battle of Winchester, was attached 
to the brigade of Gen. George H. Steuart, former colonel 
of the First Maryland. It was composed of Virginia and 
North Carolina regiments, in Maj.-Gen. Edward John¬ 
son’s division of Ewell’s corps. 

From Winchester they marched with the army to 
Gettysburg. On the evening of the first of July, 1863, 
Johnson’s division being on the left of Ewell’s corps, 

♦See appendix A, for losses of the regiment in this and subsequent 
engagements. 
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which was the left of the army, moved about nightfall to 
attack Culp’s Hill. After a bitter struggle they took the 
position with a loss of three hundred in Steuart's brigade, 
including one hundred in the Second Maryland In this 
attack Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert was severely wounded 
by three balls, it was believed mortally. They held 
their place all night, and at daylight next morning Steu- 
art’s brigade was formed at right angles to the works 
they had taken the night before, and charged down them 
at a line held by the enemy two hundred yards in front, 
with an open field between. As the brigade emerged 
into the open, it was swept by the fire in front and a ten¬ 
fold more destructive one from the left, where a large 
force of the enemy had been concentrated during the 
night. Major Goldsborough was shot down and Captain 
Murray killed, and the Second Maryland annihilated. It 
had carried five hundred men into battle the night before. 
Two hundred reported the morning after. Almost all 
the remainder were killed and wounded, fo' none were 
captured except five men tending wounded or dying com¬ 
rades. After Gettysburg the Second Maryland marched 
with the army to Orange Court House in Virginia, where 
in November it was detached from Steuart’s brigade and 
ordered to report to Col. Bradley T. Johnson, command¬ 
ing the Maryland Line at Hanover Junction. 

On June 2, 1864, the Second Maryland was held in re¬ 
serve to Echols' brigade of Virginians, who occupied 
a line of works in front of McGehee's house at Cold Har¬ 
bor, on the same ground over which the battle of Cold 
Harbor had been fought June 27, 1862. At daylight of 
June 3d Hancock’s corps made a sudden rush at the 

works, ran over them, and the first thing the Maryland. 

ers knew the Union flag was right over them and the 
Union troops ramming canister in the captured guns in 
the fortification, to open them on their late owners. 
Without waiting for orders, officers and men rushed 
straight at the enemy with the naked bayonet, and in the 
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twinkling of an eye hurled them back the way they had 

come and turned the guns they had shotted on the routed 
mass. It was a most brilliant exploit, for it saved 
Lee's line and probably a serious disaster, for Grant had 
massed troops to pour them through the opening made 
by Hancock. Their loss was severe. 

Prom that date the Second Maryland was engaged in 
every combat of Ewell's corps. They were first assigned 
to Walker's brigade and then to Archer's brigade of 
Heth's division. On the 13th of June they had a severe 
fight at White Oak Swamp and continual skirmishes fol¬ 
lowed up to August 25th. On August 18th General Ma- 
hone made an attack on Ream's Station on the Peters¬ 
burg and Weldon railroad, south of Petersburg, 
Archer's brigade being part of his force. The fighting here 
was extremely bloody and the loss heavy on both sides. 
At Pegram's Farm, September 30, 1864, Heth's division 
had another severe fight. The Second Maryland lost out 
of one hundred and forty-nine men who went into the 
fight, fifty-three killed and wounded. At that time there 
were only six commissioned officers left with the regiment. 
All the rest had been killed or wounded. On October 
1st they had another bloody fight on the Squirrel Level 
road and lost heavily. 

Prom that day they were constantly fighting in the 
trenches until April 2, 1865, when they made their last 
gallant stand in the lines of Petersburg. General Archer 
having been wounded, the brigade command devolved 

on Brigadier-Gfineral McComb, of Tennessee. General 
McComb held his place on the line until nearly sur¬ 
rounded, and then fell back to Hatcher's Run. From 
there they marched with the army to Appomattox Court 
House, where they were inscribed on the roll of honor of 
those who were paroled with Lee. * 

The First Maryland cavalry was organized at Win- 

appendix G. 
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Chester, Va., on the 25th of November, 1862, with— 

Major, Ridgely Brown. 

Adjutant, George W. Booth. 

Assistant Quartermaster, Capt. Ignatius Dorsey. 

Surgeon, Wilbur R. McKnew. 

Sergeant-Major, Edward Johnson. 

Quartermaster Sergeant, Charles I. Tregner. 

Company A: Captain, Frank A. Bond. First-Lieu¬ 
tenant, Thomas Griffith. Second-Lieutenant, J. A. V. 
Pue, Edward Beatty. 

Company B: Captain, George M. Emack. Lieuten¬ 
ants, Mason E. McKnew, Adolphus Cook, Henry C. 
Blackiston. 

Company C: Captain, Robert C. Smith. Lieutenants, 
George Howard, J. Jeff. Smith, Groeme Turnbull. 

Company D: Captain, Warner G. Welsh. Lieuten¬ 
ants, William H. H. Dorsey, Stephen D. Lawrence, Mil- 
ton Welsh. 

Subsequently the battalion was joined by— 

Company E: Captain, William J. Raisin. Lieuten¬ 
ants, John B. Burroughs, Nathaniel Chapman, Joseph K. 
Roberts. 

Company F: Captain, Augustus F. Schwartz. Lieu¬ 
tenants, C. Irving Ditty, Fielder C. Slinghoff, Samuel G. 
Bond. 

Thereupon Major Brown was promoted lieutenant- 
colonel, and Capt. Robert Carter Smith major. 

In July, 1864, Capt. Gustavus W. Dorsey joined the 
battalion with Company K of the First Virginia cavalry as 
Company H: Captain, Gustavus W. Dorsey. Lieuten¬ 
ants, N. C. Hobbs, Edward Pugh. Second Lieutenant, 
Mr. Quinn. (Rudolphus Cecil had been killed in battle.) 

The battalion served in the valley of Virginia in the 
brigade of Wm. E. Jones, as a constituent part of the 
Maryland Line, consisting of the First Maryland infantry, 
the First Maryland cavalry and the Second Maryland or 
Baltimore light artillery. 
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The winter of 1862-63 was employed in picketing and 
scouting General Jones’ front and accompanying the 
command on various raids on the Baltimore & Ohio rail¬ 
road and to collect provisions and horses. In the latter 
part of April, 1863, General Jones went through Moore- 
field and western Maryland, having numerous skirmishes 
at the villages of that region and collecting much spoil. 
On their way to Oakland in Maryland, at Greenland 
Gap, a pass in the mountain range, necessary to go 
through in order to reach their destination, they en¬ 
countered a strong blockhouse of logs, garrisoned with 
one hundred and fifty infantry, which commanded the 
way. The Seventh Virginia, Col. Richard H. Dulany, 
was first ordered in, but was repulsed, its colonel badly 
and supposed mortally wounded. The First Maryland 
was then sent forward. The position was almost impreg¬ 
nable. The strong log house was crenelated and the gar¬ 
rison poured through its crevices a constant and devouring 
fire. Its only approach was by a path, along which only 
two could charge abreast. Brown took charge and with 
his adjutant, Booth, led the forlorn hope. With a small 
number of men they got up to the side of the house, and 
by sticking close to the wall and firing through the crev¬ 
ices with their revolvers, managed for some moments to 
live. Brown was shouting for fire, when both he and 
Booth were shot through the leg from muskets poked 
through the cracks at them. But the fire was got up 
and the house set in flames and then the garrison sur¬ 
rendered. Maj. Robert Carter Smith and Lieutenants Pue 
and Beatty of Company A were severely wounded. The 
First Maryland lost several in its rank and file. All the 
field and staff were wounded. After a few days Colonel 
Brown’s, Major Smith’s and Captain Booth's wounds 
became so bad that they had to be sent to the rear, when 
Capt. Frank A. Bond was assigned to the command. 

In the movement on Pennsylvania in June, 1863, the 
First Maryland was assigned to the command of Brig.- 
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Gen. Albert G. Jenkins, who had been ordered to the 
valley with his cavalry brigade. With Jenkins’ brigade 
the First Maryland made the Gettysburg campaign and 
participated in all the raids, foragings and skirmishes of 
that command, General Jenkins being in the advance in 
Lee’s forward movement. When Lee withdrew from 
Gettysburg, Jenkins was sent with his brigade to protect 
the trains which were forwarded ahead of the infantry. 
Meade detached Kilpatrick’s division down through 
Maryland to strike Lee’s trains in the mountains, and at 
midnight it attacked them at Monterey, on the dividing 
line between Maryland and Pennsylvania—Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Emack's and Welsh’s squadrons were at 
the point of attack. They were thrown behind the stone 
fences, part held mounted, and as Kilpatrick’s advance 
charged in the pitch dark, the Marylanders sent them 
whirling back, and charged them mounted. These two 
squadrons held back Kilpatrick’s division from midnight 
until dawn, when Jenkins got up, it having been impos¬ 
sible to pass the wagon train in the dark. They saved 
Ewell’s train, his ammunition and his ambulances with 
his wounded. Passing on down the mountain, they again 
met the enemy’s cavalry at Hagerstown, where a desper¬ 
ate hand-to-hand m€l£e took place in the streets, and Maj. 
Ulric Dahlgren lost his leg. Captain Bond also received a 
wound which lamed him for life. 

After the army returned to Virginia the First cavalry 
served in Jenkins’ brigade, and then in the brigades of 
Gens. Fitz Lee and Lomax until November, 1863, 
when it was ordered to report to Col. Bradley T. Johnson, 
commanding the Maryland Line. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE MARYLAND LINE. 

A FTER the First regiment was mustered out of 
service August, 1862, and the army of Northern 
Virginia returned from Sharpsburg, the hope of 

Maryland seemed dead. The Second regiment and the 
First cavalry in the valley were ordered to report to 
Brig.-Gen. William E. Jones, commanding the Valley 
district. Steuart was brigadier, Elzey was major-gen¬ 
eral, and Johnson was colonel on a military court organ¬ 
ized under an act of the Confederate Congress to sit as 
permanent general court-martial for each corps in the 
army. The Marylanders were more dispersed than ever. 

When the campaign of 1863 opened, the Second Mary¬ 
land led Ewell’s advance on Winchester, and established 
its reputation for drill, for gallantry and for esprit, in 
the army. From Winchester Lee crossed the Potomac 
and moved into Pennsylvania. Johnson, chafing at being 
in the rear when the army was advancing, convinced 
Hon. James A. Seddon, secretary of war, that it was 
legal to constitute a regiment by consolidating the in¬ 
fantry and cavalry battalions, and he was commissioned 
colonel of the First regiment, Maryland Line. He was 
ordered to take command of all the Maryland battalions 
and companies in the army of Northern Virginia, and 
authorized to organize regiments and appoint officers for 
them and report to Maj.-Gen. Isaac R. Trimble. He 
left Richmond, took horse at Charlottesville, and rode 
rapidly through the country to Gettysburg, where he 
arrived on the evening of July 2d. He reported his 
orders to Trimble, who reported them to Ewell. Ewell 
had succeeded Jackson in command of the Second corps, 
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